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The assemblage then dispersed amid the firing of
salutes, and the playing of the Baroda anthem.

The remaining celebrations followed the usual course
on such occasions. There was a second Durbar in the
Palace, and a children's gathering in the Courts of
Justice (Nyaya Mandir), which is a pleasing feature of
most Baroda festivities. There was a grand review of the
State Army, and, according to Hindu (and in these later
days European) customs, a distribution of food and
clothing to thousands of the poor. There was a garden-
party to the leading men of Baroda and the European
community, and the customary fireworks and illumina-
tions.

But the people waited for something more than mere
display. Nor were they disappointed. The Maharaja
announced the remission of land-revenue arrears amount-
ing to 3 lakhs, and a suspension of the cotton duties. He
promised to establish telephonic communication between
the larger towns of Baroda, and ordered the release of
certain convicts from the jail and of the boys at the
reformatory school.

Ill

But there were still two ceremonies to perform which
would serve as more lasting memorials of the occasion
than the ephemeral splendours of the festivities. It had
for some time past been the desire of His Highness to
establish in Baroda some memorial to the distinguished
dead, and the desire had either originated from, or had
been quickened by a sight of the Pantheon in Paris, and
of Westminster Abbey. The Golden Jubilee of his reign
was a fitting time to mark at least the beginning of the
fulfilment of that desire, and on the 15th January he laid
the foundation-stone of the Kirti Mandir or Temple of
Fame. He told his audience that his aim was *to keep ever